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Readers and Friends of the Soviet Union 


With your support we publish today the first issue of 
our magazine. With your aid we have thus brought 
into being a powerful weapon to fight the barrage of 
calumny, lies and malice, behind which the idealogists 
of bourgeois prejudice are desperately trying to conceal 
the one bright star of toilers’ hope rising today over the 
Proletarian Fatherland. 


In these duys of frantic preparations for a new tnter- 
national blood-bath, at a moment when the glib and 
vile diplomats of the leading imperialist powers are do- 
ing their damndest to camouflage their hideous plans 
for a new anti-Soviet invasion—and in this state of 
widespread despair, our magazine comes as a fearless 
voice to broadcast the whole truth, and thus join the 
course of timely warning to the masses of impending 
catastrophe, which can only be averted by the organized 
resistance of the millions, who are expected by the cap- 
italists to balance international debts with their naked 
lives. 


Our magazine appears at a time when millions of 
workers in all capitalist countries find themselves unfed 
and unsheltered, at a moment of a Hunger March in 
the world’s richest country, at a moment when preda- 
tory wealth is beginning to regard an anti-Soviet front 
as The Way Out of the maze of difficulties confronting 
it. Too well do they know that the triumph of Socialism 
over one-sixth part of the globe, while the other fwve- 
sixths sink ever deeper in misery, spells doom to priv- 
ilege. Hence their yearning to crush the Soviet Union 
at the earliest period, hence their feverish arming—for 
Russia crushed must naturally be divided, and spoils go 
to the mighty! 


Our magazine has set itself the task to unmask and 
warn, to tell workers and friends of the Soviet Union 
the truth about Soviet Russia and what is really going 


on behind the scenes of “friendly international talks” 
and “amiable smiles” of statesmen. 


The nature of the response to our call leaves no 
doubt as to the future of the magazine. In November 
we issued a call for 10,000 readers by January 1. It 
was answered even before January 1st. The first issue 
was sold through advance orders and subs. We go to 
press with 15,000 copies and we are assured the sale of 
each copy. This is only a start. 


Our delegation to the 14th Anniversary Celebration 
pledged the Soviet workers a magazine with a circula- 
tion of 100,000. Such a circulation will mobilize 
1,000,000 workers and friends for the support and de- 
fense of the Soviet Union. The best way to secure 
this support is to bring to the wide American masses 
the true achievements of the Five-Year Plan, and all 
the countless advances made by the Soviet Union in 
—— years. In this direction our magazine will forge 

ead. , 


The editorial committee in charge of the magazine 
aims to establish intimate contacts beween American 
and Soviet workers. With this end in view, the maga- 
zine will at frequent intervals publish letters addressed 
by Soviet workers to their American class brothers and 
vice versa. 


We want to be in constant and close touch with our 
readers. We await your suggestions as to the future 
course of the magazine, as well as your comments on 
articles published. We aim to make our magazine both 
a platform and mirror of Soviet-American friends’ 
thoughts and ideals. 


“Soviet Russia Today,” with 100,000 circulation will 
become an effective Friend of the Soviet Union. 


F. S. U. NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 








In U.S. A. 


Unemployment Increasing 

Kentucky Miners Striking 

Negro Workers Persecuted and 
Lynched 

Wage Cuts 

Illiteracy on the Increase 


Cdeceresesesecseseereseesees 


In U.S. S. B. 


No Unemployment 
‘Conditions Improving 
Full Equality to All Nationel- 
ities and Races 
Wages Increasing 
No Illiteracy by the end of 1932 


Soviet Russia Belongs to the Workers, and Is Run By 
the Workers for the Workers! 


If you Want To Know More Information about the 
US. 5. Re 
If You Want To Help the U.S. S. R., 
JOIN 
THE FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
(Send your application to the National Office, 80 


East 11th Street, Room 238, or get in touch with our 
branch in your city. Membership dues are $1 per year.) 





Aims of the F. 8. U. 


1. To explain the nature of the Soviet State. 


2. To popularize its achievements and progress. 
Planned economy—Five-Year Plan. 
Socialized industry. 
Collectivized agriculture. 
Cultural revolution. 


3. Show creative role of the working class—Shock 
Brigaders—Socialist competition. 


4. Develop ties cf International solidarity with the 
Soviet workers. 
a. Sending delegations of workers. 
b. Factory correspondence from factories here 
to factories there. 


5. Expose and fight enemies of Soviet Union—fight 
the war danger. 


6. Support the building of Socialism. 

A. To give technical aid. 
1. Tools, machinery. 
2.To help prepare specialists going to work in 

the Soviet Union. 

B.To fight through mass campaigns for 
1. Recognition. 
2. Free Trade Relations. 
3. Extension of credits. 


7. To defend the Soviet Union. 
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LENIN 


By MAX BEDACHT 


smi HIE Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is a monument to the revolutionary . 
m4, genius of Lenin. The revolutionary workers and peasants of Russia established 

it; but they established it under the guidance of Lenin. Today the revolution- 

Ma] ary masses of the Soviet Union are building a new society; but they are build- 
—) ing it under the guidance of Leninism. 


Lenin scorned and proved the treacherous character of the phrase always in the mouth of 
capitalist and socialist politicians: “Workers, trust us and we will free you or do this or that 
for you.” For Lenin, the Marxian, it was an incontestable truth that the emancipation of 
the working class can be accomplished only by the workers themselves. Lenin’s greatness 
lies in his never slackening confidence in the ability of the working class to free itself. 
Lenin’s service to the working class was based on his ability always to see clearly the conditions 
under which the workers had to accomplish their emancipation. Lenin’s outstanding quality 
of leadership was proven by his ability always to keep the workers in his confidence, by his 
untiring efforts to help them understand every step they had to make and his courage to 
help them to analyse and, if need be, severely to criticize every step made. 


For Lenin, the class struggle was the starting point of every consideration. The two 
extreme poles in this struggle were the masters of today, the capitalist class and the masters 
of tomorrow, the working class. Lenin never lost sight of all the groups in between and of 
their sturggles; he saw the petty bourgeoisie, the peasantry, the nationalist bourgeoisie of 
colonial countries, etc. Lenin taught the workers where and how these groups were sources 
of strength, and where and how they are points of weakness for the ruling class of today. 


Out of this knowledge, Lenin forged the science of strategy and tactic of the proletarian 
revolution. At the same time he built around himself the poliitcal party of the Bolsheviks. 
Its members were the most advanced and most energetic workers out of the workshops and 
mines. The Leninist science of the strategy and tactic of revolution was the unifying prin- 
ciple of this Party. Revolutionary discipline assured the concerted action of all the members of 
the Party wherever they found themselves. Therefore, the Bolsheviks succeeded in becoming 
the teachers, the organizers, and leaders of the workers in the workshops and mines, etc. 


Thus, while the Soviet Union is the accomplishment of the struggles and the sacrifices of 
the revolutionary masses of workers and peasants of Russia, yet it is at the same time a mon- 
ument to Lenin, the Marxian, to Lenin the organizer, to Lenin the leader. Without Marxist, 
Leninist guidance, the revolutionary workers in Russia could not—and the revolutionary 
workers of other lands cannot—successfully fight their revolution. Without a Marxist, 
Leninist—a Bolshevik—Party the working class cannot accomplish the revolutionary unity of 
action necessary for its victory. 


Lenin is the father of the workers’ revolution in Russia—he is the leader of the workers 


im the world revolution. 


Two Systems 


By A. A. HELLER 


=H W/O systems of human organization—and 


R Hi) all that this implies—are face to face in 
MY the world today—the old system of cap- 






Mel of socialist cooperation. The one—in a 
death grapple with approaching dissoluti »n, the other 
—youthful, vigorous, just getting into its proper gait. 
The one—bankrupt financially and morally, accom- 
panied by growing unemployment, misery for the 
masses and threatening war, the other — gaining 
strength every day, with continual improvement in the 
lot of the masses, with a constantly rising material and 
cultura! standard. The United States and the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics are prototypes of the systems; 
the downward tendency in the one and the upward ten- 
dency in the other is clearly illustrated by the tremen- 
dous fall of employment and workers’ earnings in the 
United States, as against the tremendous rise in em- 
ployment and workers’ earnings in the Soviet Union. 


Nor are these conditions of decline and rise of a 
temporary nature. Unemployment has now reached a 
chronic state in capitalist countries; industry and agri- 
culture under capitalist operation, can no longer ab- 
sorb all the workers; a huge army of unemployed helps 
the capitalist to force down wages to the lowest level. 
Whereas in a socialist country, increase of production 


results in lessening of the hours of labor, in higher 
wages and steady improvement in the well-being of the 
workers. 

The capitalist system is in existetnce, roughly, 150 
years; the Socialist Soviet system, 14 years. What is 
the situation of the respective peoples under the two 
systems? We shall compare in the following table, the 
conditions in the Soviet Union with the conditions in 
the United States, the most developed and unrestrained 
capitalist country in the world. 


U.S. A, 1931 U. S. S. R., 1931 
Population 122,000,000 160,000,000 
Billionaires 26 none 
Multimillionaires 5il none 
Millionaires 15,000 none 
Businessmen, Profes- 
sionals 4,035,000 
Salaried persons 6,400,000 


Wage Earners 
(non agricultural) 25,750,000 Wageearners 17,000,000 
Farmers and Farm Cooperative farmers 


laborers 10,300,000 60% of total 
Individual farmers 
40% of total* 
Unemployed 10,000,000 None 
Members of Labor 
Unions 3,000,000 14,000,000 
Hours of Labor 8 to 16 6 to 8 
(average of all industry, 
7.02 hours) 
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U. S. A,, 1931 U.S. S. R., 1931 

Social Insurance none Extensive system of so- 
Unemployment cial insurance which cov- 
Insurance none ers all workers, includes 
Old Age accident, sickness, mater- 
Pensions practically none) nity, rest homes, old age. 


Corresponding to this 
item, which is the sur- 
plus value created by the 
workers, are the capital 
investments of the Soviet 
State in National Econ- 
omy in 1931 — 27 
Billion Roubles. 


Profits to capitalist class, nearly 
$0 billion dollars. 


—*Out of 26,000,000 farm 
homesteads. 


In the United States there were, in the year of “high 
prosperity” (1928) over 15,000,000 families—about 
75,000,000 persons—whose income was far below the 
minimum required for food, clothing, housing, con- 
sidered necessary even by capitalist authorities. Dr. 
Paul H. Nystrom, for example, calculated that in 1927 
there were ten million persons on poverty level (and 
public charges), and twelve million on a bare subsist- 
ence level. Twenty-two million persons, in other words, 
subject to permanent misery and semi-starvation. As to 
housing, one authority admits that “America’s poor 
are housed in sheds and shanties”. Such are the 
achievements of the capitalist system, even in its fat 
years, so far as the working class and poor farmers 
are concerned. 


In the Soviet Union we see a totally different picture. 
The .living standard of the Russian masses before the 
Revolution was extremely low. In 1913 the gross pro- 
duction of all industry amounted to about an eighth 
of the U. S. production. The wages of the workers 
were as low as 30 rubles per month, while 90% of the 
peasants eked out a bare and often semi-starved sub- 
sistence. The housing was wretched—factory barracks 
for the workmen, and hovels for the peasants, together 
with their pigs and fowls; the cheapest calico was worn 
for clothing, and in place of shoes—contraptions made 
of bark or rags. The vast majority of the population 
was illiterate—40% in the cities and 72% in the coun- 
try could not read or write. There was very limited 
medical service, especially in the country; the mor- 
tality reached to 25 per 1,000, while babies under one 
year died at the rate of 28.5 per 100. 


In 1931, fourteen years after the revolution and only 
in the third year of the Five-Year Plan, what do we see: 

Enormous industrial expansion (2.5 times of pre- 
war) 60% of the country’s farms collectivized. 

Working hours reduced to 7.02 in all industry, and 
to 6 hours in hazardous occupations. 

Illiteracy practically eradicated. 
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A system of Social Insurance which protects work- 
ers in case of accident, incapacity and old age. 


Housing conditions—new cities being built; old 
cities reconstructed, a mass of construction going on 
throughout the country. 


Health service—being extended to reach every man, 
woman and child; numerous maternity hospitals, 
creches for children, playgrounds, sanatoria. A mil- 
lion workers cared for in rest homes in 1931. 


Education—primary schools for all children, second- 
ary schools to accommodate 4,500,000; more than a 
million students in higher schools, technicums and 
universities. 


The amount of money the Soviet Union spends on 
these services has no counterpart in any capitalist 
country, viz: 

(in million rubles) 
1928 1929 1930 1931 


Social Insurance 980 1176 1514 2173 
Housing 419 510 595-1117 
Health Service 552 670 997 1271 
Education 994 1448 2700 4088 


Various Welfare Funds 425 553 764 1084 


Under these conditions a new man is being created 
in the Soviet Union, no longer a wage slave or dumb 
tiller of the soil, illiterate and fear-ridden, but an up- 
standing citizen of a vast community, sure of the future, 
free, alert, with a full sense of the joy of living. 





BANNERS OF VICTORY 


To sum up: by their own effort, in the short space 
of 14 years, the Russian workers, by ridding themselves 
of the capitalists with their corrupt government, have 
created a workers’ society—wherein every man and 
woman are equal partners, where the workers’ labor is 
recompensed at a steadily higher rate, where the living 
standard is improving from year to year, all because 
the workers, on land and in industry, are the rulers 
and enjoy the total product of their labor. While in 
the United States, ruled by capitalists, in the same 14 
years, the workers’ and farmers’ lot has continually 
worsened, until today, millions are walking the streets 
in search of bread and face a tomorrow, every tomor- 


i row, that is blacker than yesterday. In America, hun- 


ger marchers are denied a hearing by the capitalists’ 
government, clubbed and jailed by the police. Can 
such a system, built upon oppression and misery of 
the masses, endure? It is in the power of the Amer- 
ican workers and poor farmers to change it and to 
build in its place a socialist world for themselves. 


Figures used in the article from: Commerce Year 
Book, 1931, Dept. of Commerce Labor Fact Book, 
L.R.A. International Pub. Grinko, Five-Year Plan In- 
ternational Pub. Soviet Union Review. 
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How Intervention is 
| Prepared 
General Graves of the U. S. Army Gives Away 


the “American Methods” 
By KARL RADEK 


STN ENERAL GRAVES, who commanded the 
/ 4, vy \ 





American troops in Siberia in 1918, has 


\s ADS just published a book in which he shows 
Se 


3) ; 
* > y the Intervention to have been an attempt 


to crush the newly-born Socialist order. 


The book, of great historic and human interest, gives 
a striking characterization of the Kolchak government 
which, in the opinion of General Graves, did not have 
the support of five per cent of the population. 


General Graves does not spare American policy, al- 
though it must be stated that the honest but politically 
naive author fails to explain the contradictions of 
American policy in Siberia. 


Today when the imperialist press all over the world 
is publishing fables about the mobilization of Soviet 
troops on the Manchurian border, about Soviet “inter- 
ference” in Manchurian affairs, when from Shanghai 
we get cables about “eye-witnesses” who report how 
“Soviet imperialism” is preparing to leap in the Far 
East, it is very useful and interesting to recall with 
the help of General Graves, how the Intervention of 
1918 was prepared. 


Then too, intervention began with rumors. The 
British and French press announced that Austrian and 
German war prisoners, armed by the Soviets and com- 
manded by German officers, were about to seize the 
Trans-Siberian railway. MacGowan, American Consul 
in Irkutsk, informed the American Ambassador to 
Russia that these rumors were true and that he had 
seen a train with German officers, whose uniforms were 
only partly concealed by Russian overcoats, pass 


through Irkutsk. 


In spite of the obvious absurdity of this information, 
which implied that the German officers could not sac- 
rifice their trousers in order to seize Siberia, but must 
unavoidably show them to MacGowan, the American 
Ambassador made inquiries of the Soviet government. 
He proposed that he send his representatives to 
Siberia to look over the real situation. On March 19, 
Webster, a representative of the American Red Cross, 
and Captain Hicks of the British Army, left for 
Siberia. Major Walter Drysdale, United States Mil- 
itary Attach in Peking, left for the eastern part of 
Siberia at the same time. Shortly after, the investi- 
gators reported to the American Ambassador that the 
information about the seizure of the railway by Aus- 
trian and German war prisoners was false and that 
Soviet organizations in Siberia had armed 1,200 pris- 
oners to guard the camps, particularly those in which 
German officers were interned. The Soviets proposed 
that the American Consuls periodically visit the camps 
in order to convince themselves that the German war 
prisoners were not engaged in seizing the Trans- 
Siberian railroad or anything else. These reports, how- 
ever, failed to dispel the rumors which continued to 
circulate in a wide variety of forms. 


In April, the Allied press reported that the war 
prisoners refused to allow the Czecho-Slovaks, who had 
been promised by the Soviet Government permission 
to leave Russia through Vladivostok, to pass. The 
press was filled with accounts of fights in which the 
Czecho-Slovaks were compelled to engage in order to 
break through the chain of German and Austrian war 
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prisoners, who, in alliance with the Soviet power, were 
preventing the brave and honest soldiers from fulfilling 
their duty to democracy on the Western Front. These 
reports were not only printed in the Allied press, but 
were recognized by the Allies as being in accordance 
with the facts. 


On the basis of these reports, the American govern- 
ment justified the sending of an expeditionary corps of 
7,000 soldiers under the command of General Graves. 
His written instructions forbade him to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Russia. He was to assist the Czecho- 
Slovaks, to make their long way along the railroad 
from Vladivostok. As Newton D. Baker, former Sec- 
retary of War, states in the preface to the book, the 
author of these hypocritical instructions was Wilson 
himself, who, in spite of his declaration against inter- 
vention, promised to participate under the influence of 
the Allies. General Graves took Wilson’s hypocritical 
instructions seriously and set off to save the Czecho- 
Slovaks. Arriving in Vladivostok on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, he found to his surprise that no one was inter- 
fering with the Czecho-Slovakian war prisoners, but 
that on the contrary, they had seized the Trans- 
Siberian railway. 


“They (the Czechs) were not in any danger as long 
as they stuck to their announced purpose of going 
through to Vladivostook on the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way. The Czechs were the aggressors, and the report of 
Colonel Emerson shows that the Soviets wanted to 
get the Czechs out of Siberia, and were willing to meet 
them more than half way in effecting their announced 
desires. The Czechs not only took possession of towns 
where their detachments happened to be on May 28, 
but in at least one town, Marinsk, they took possession 
of a depot of military supplies belonging to the Soviets 
and completely armed their men with rifles, ammuni- 
tion, machine-guns and such other stores as were 
available and desired.” (p. 51-52.) 


To add to this, the Allies had no ships prepared for 
shipping the Czecho-Slovaks. Evidently they were in- 
tended to serve for other purposes. Colonel Emerson 
received from Major Guinet of the French Army, who 
was acting among the Czecho-Slovaks, the following 
statement which had been sent by the French Ambassa- 


dor to Russia: 


“The French Ambassador makes known to Com- 
mandant Guinet that he can thank the Czecho-Slovaks 
for their actions, this in the name of all the Allies. 
They, the Allies, have decided to intervene the last of 
June, and the Army Czecho-Slovaks, and the French 
Mission form the advance guard of the Allied Army.” 


Continued on page 18 
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By M. EPSTEIN 


eae E are in the headquarters of a Red Cav- 

\\ Sy alry regiment in Minsk, captial of Soviet 
LAS White Russia. The comrade commander 

sV*~ Vi§ is taking us to show how the Red Army 
= men live. 

It is our first visit to Red barracks. We are all eyes 
and ears. Here at last is a chance to get an intimate 
view of the Red Army. 

We go through the barracks. White walls, white- 
blanketed neat army beds. Sparkling cleanliness. A 
brief pause following the exercises. The men are at 
rest. The Lenin Corner, the reading and library room 
in each squadron, is well-filled with men in uniform 
reading and writing. 

In one of the Lenin Corners, the commander halted 
in front of a tall, blond fellow—his hair clipped. He 
was deeply engrossed in reading a magazine. 

“This chap came to us only 7 months ago,” the 
commander told us— “He is from some backward vil- 
lage in the far Urals. He was illiterate and ignorant. 
He could not even write his name. Now look, he is 
reading a magazine.” 

“Do you like your training in the Red Army?” 

He was amazed. His eyes seemed to speak: “What 
a silly question.” 


The commander explained: “These comrades are 











from a foreign country”. The blond youth smiled. 
“Of course, I like to be in the Red Army. When my 
time expires, I will leave the Army with regret.” 


“And what are you going to do after that?” 


“Build collective farms,” was the prompt and firm 


answer. 
* * * * * 


This peasant lad from far-away Urals is no excep- 
tion. The Red Army is a school and a workshop for 
millions of young peasants and workers. Those who 
join the army, illiterate, leave it after two years of ser- 
vice, intelligent builders of a new Socialist state. They 
are able to orientate themselves to the vast problems 
confronting the toilers of the Soviet Union. They 
prove equal to their big tasks. What is more, they ac- 
quire a good knowledge of the economic and political 
situation in the outside capitalist world. 


During a visit to a crack Red Division in Moscow 
I chanced to run into a study-circle. Each Red Army 
man is rquired to be a member of a study-circle. The 
instructor, seeing an American, stopped in the middle 
of the course and asked some students to state the 
causes of the crisis in the United States. It was the 
first year of the “business depression”. To my great 
surprise, one rose and gave us a clear and logical an- 
alysis of the origin of the U.S. A. crisis. I wished the 
average professor in an American college would know 
as much about the true economic conditions in his 
country as the Red Army man. 


The one who answered the question was a young 
peasant less than a year in the Red Army. The instruc- 
tor was also a peasant and a year and a half in the 
Army. The chief-of-staff of the division, who accom- 
panied me, said that the instructor would not go back 
to his village. The division was sending him to receive 
higher education. The same is done with all the Red 
Army men who show inclination to study. Their abil- 
ities or inclinations are not lost. Their is a special sys- 
tem in operation that takes care of those who dis- 
tinguish themselves in some branch of training and 
study. All encouragement is given to them, including 
the necessary facilities. 


One will find among industrial executives, engineers, 
professors, writers and artists, many who received their 
first start in the Red Army. 
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An International Telephone Talk 


HE Premier 
picked up the 
receiver.— 09, 
Hello! Buro 

of information? at 
last! I want a report. 
Why this fall of the 
pound? Why are 
other currencies 
shaky? What seems 
to be the trouble with 
our mechanism? Eh? 


What? 


—Buro of informa- 
tion has no informa- 
tion to give, nor does 
our buro repair mech- 
anism. Call up the buro of damages—08. 

—Ah, thanks! 08. Buro of damages? Please send 
a mechanic. The mechanism is out of gear. What? 
Oh, nothing much. The pound fell a bit, a little crisis 
and things generally unpleasant. . . . Send a specialist. 

—This is not in our line. The damage is evidently 
on an international scale. You must have an under- 
standing with the world’s capitalists. Call 07—Inter 
City. 

—Oh, yeah! Some chance of an understanding with 
that fraternity! 07 ... Inter City? Give me: Wash- 
ington, New York, Paris, Rome, Tokyo. We must 
come to an understanding regarding some repairs. . . . 


The pound you know is a bit... 





Ask the tele- 


—Busy, they too confer on repairs. 
graph to cooperate. Call 06. 


—Ooo! What red tape. 06 Telegraph? Take down 
urgent cables to world’s capitalists . . . as a result of 
the serious fall of the pound. . . 


—Do not crowd the telegraph. . . . They are buried 
under a mountain of cables; unless they beware. Hun- 
ger march on Washington, stock exchange, bank 
crashes, strikes, armed conflicts, Intervention, confer- 


(Wires Cross and Moscow Gets on Ramsay’s Wire) 


ences. . . . If you need any service ring Service Buro, 
League of Nation —05. 

—Oh, I know how they serve. . . 
Service? Will you at least do me a service? 
no doubt know: the pound .. . 

—We know, of course. We are so sorry. We sym- 
pathize but can offer no help. What you need is an 
emergency wagon. Ring 04. 

—What’s this a conspiracy, eh? 04... Emergency 
Rush immediately. The patient is very sick. Yes, Yes, 
a fall. The pound of sterling fell. Before $5.00 weighed 
one pound of sterling, now they weigh nearly a whole 
ie. ss 

—The Emergency is helpless. What’s needed here 
is a surgical operation. And to be sure with surgical 
instruments. We recommend you telephone—03 .. . 
the police. 

—TI’ll go mad!!! 03! 03! Police? Quick, detachments, 
armored trucks, tanks, bombs, hack! stab! shoot! 
Save the pound! . . . Save capital! 

—Don’t holler, citizen! what’s the police, even 
Socialist police got to do with it? Don’t you see it is 
the beginning of a 
world conflagration? 
Call up the fire de- 
partment. Ring imme- 
diately—02. 

—Fire! We burn! 
02. Rush the fire brig- 
ade! all detachments! 
Am ringing an hour. 
The Devil! No re- 
sponse. 

—Your conflagra- 
tion you cannot extin- 
guish with mere water. 
What you need are 
streams of gold to cov- 
er. And if this does 
not succeed, you sure 


are cornered. 
—QOoo! 


. 05. ... Buro of 
ae 





COLLECTIVES 


By L. D. 


mmr iiS district around the Verblud State 


f esa, Farm is the largest in the North Caucasian 
Mj territory with 87% of the peasants collec- 
tivized. Chief farms are grain raising 
farms, but there are also “mixed” farms, 
grain and cattle. Most of the collectives are located 
near water so that they can raise vegetables for the 
market. 

The chief form of collectivization is the agricultural 
Artel, but there are also Communes. In the Artel the 
land belongs to the government, but is free for the 
use of the peasants. The collective is organized by pea- 
sants who formerly lived in villages. The land is re- 
surveyed and the collective farm is organized from 
these individual strips of land which are adjacent to 
each other. 

A collective is a voluntary unification of the peasan- 
try, a cooperative system of farming. Each peasant 
joining a collective has certain rights and duties. All 
citizens from the age of 18 who have voting power 
have the right to join a collective. Middle peasants, 
poor peasants, agricultural laborers, employees, teach- 
ers, etc., all have the right to join. A collective has 
its rules and makes decisions on each one who comes in. 

Entrance fees and shares: Each collective has en- 





trance fees and shares. The entrance fees (which are 
generally between 3 and 5 roubles. are alike for all), 
but the shares are differentiated. Each pays according 
to his ability. For example, more is expected from the 
middle peasant than the poor peasant or agricultural 
laborer. Everything brought into the collective is val- 
ued on the basis of money by the evaluation commit- 
tee. The collective will accept money but it prefers 
goods, implements, tools. Houses remain the indi- 
vidual property of the peasants. Cows and pigs are 
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Thru Workers’ Eyes 


American Workers’. Delegation Visits U. S. S. R. 
O speak to the American working class the Soviet 


| workers invites the Workers’ Delegation to come 
to the U. S. S. R. and see for themselves what 
is actually going on. So the Russian Trade 
Union invites the workers in the factories and 
mines of the U- S. A. to elect their own repre- 
sentatives to visit the Workers’ Republic as prole- 
tarian ambassadors of good will and solidarity. There are no 
restrictions, no political qualifications—what is wanted are 
workers elected by their own factory comrades. 

On the 15th of October (1931) another Delegation of 
American Workers sailed for the U. S. S. R. Eleven dele- 
gates, which included 4 Negro workers, were elected from basic 
industries—marine, mining, steel, etc. 

Now let these workers tell us a little about their journey: 


BERLIN. 

“We ran into a delegation of 25 Russian Children, Pioneers, 
who wete touring Germany. Our first glimpse of Russia in 
Berlin—children warmly clad, well fed, healthy and intensely 
interested in the wall posters depicting police beating up work- 
ers—bread-lines in America. 

“May be it was just our imagination, but everyone thought 
that these children were different from other human beings’ 
children. They are the products and fruits of the revolution, 
10 and 12 years old—and after all the revolution can only 
be a success if it creates a situation where the children can 
be brought into the world and not have to face the misery 
confronting them in a capitalist world. 


MOSCOW. 


“Upon our arrival in Russia and Moscow the delegation 
thought they were entering a great construction camp. 

“The day of our arrival, in accord with the decree of the 
Central Committee for reduced costs of food, there was an- 
mounced a reduction of cost of 30% in all necessities. 

“Our first visit was to the Stalin Chemical Factory, which 
completed its plan in 2 years and ten months. Since 1925 
this factory has increased production 850%. During the past 
year wages of workers increased 11%. 

“All the old buildings were small, poorly lighted and poor 
ventilation—the new ones that are now being erected are large, 
better ventilated and provided with sufficient light and all 
modern machinery. 

“An old worker 56 years of age, asked about the fate 
of the Scottsboro Boys, and told us not to be afraid but to 
do as the Russians did. 

“A meeting of all workers was held and the greetings from 
the F. S. U. were received with the greatest enthusiasm and 
cheers, and at the conclusion the workers pledged themselves 
to imcrease production and go ahead at even greater tempo.” 


RED SQUARE, Nov. 7th. 

“Millions marching—Yes, they had a right to march, to 
demonstrate, to show their strength and to celebrate because 
the Five-Year Plan is a success, and Socialism is being 
established.” 
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“Wherever we go there is a crying need for labor, and they 
are overcoming this through cooperation between the workers 
and peasants. In Baku we ran across a peasant from a col- 
lective farm on the Volga, who had just arrived with a group 
of 50 others that have been organized to work in industry dur- 
ing the winter . During the summer months the industrial 
workers will aid them on the collective.” 

DAGESTAN. 

“In Mahach Kala, the Delegates were made honorary ‘Inter- 
national Shock-Brigaders. Over 81 different nationalitiest are 
in this Republic—all living in peace and harmony. Under 
the Czarist Regime there was hatred and discrimination be- 
tween the various nationalities. 

“But now the national problem has been solved, and in- 
spired by this example, the delegates accepted credentials as 
‘International Shock-Brigaders’ with a pledge to fight against 
all discrimination and white-chauvinism on their return to the 
United States. 

“Never have we seen such craving for knowledge. Everyone 
is studying. Shock Brigaders are attacking illiteracy at great 


tempo. Everywhere factory schools, universities, etc. All at 
practically no cost to the worker. And often he is paid while 
studying.” 

DONBASS. 


“While visiting Donbass, a mining district, we found that 
the miners have a six-hour day and five-day week. Their wages 
— 30% last October, while the cost of living decreased 
20%. 

KISLOVODSK. 

“Here we visited rest homes, former palaces of the Czar, 
where the miners go and rest. If they are sick they get the 
best of doctors and nurses to take care of their health.” 
LENINGRAD. 

“Nowhere did we find dissatisfaction. These workers will 
never return to capitalist slavery. Their progress will continue 
unless the capitalists intervene. But the working class must 
learn the truth as the delegates have, and then it will be 
prepared to defend to the end the Workers’ Fatherland.” 


2 


AMERICAN WORKER'S DELEGATION—-RED SQUARE, NOV. 7TH 
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Red Patilov 


(Revolutionary Fortress of 1905) 
Call to American Steel Workers 


Comrades:— 


32,000 workers of the “Giant” of Socialist industry, the 
“Krasniy Putilovetz” metallurgical works, send their warm 
fraternal greetings to the workers of your plant. 


For the 14 years that have elapsed since the October Revolu- 
cion in 1917, the workers of the Soviet Union have travelled 
on a path of victories unprecedented in history. We have fol- 
lowed the road of reconstruction of the whole system of the 
political, economic and cultural life of the country. 


Having gotten as a result of imperialist and civil wars a 
totally ruined economy, the workers in the Soviet Union have 
turned the backward, agrarian country into a developing So- 
cialist country with a powerful industrial basis. 


The rapid growth of our industry, which annually engulfs 
about 1% million fresh workers, has made for the liquidation 
of: unemployment. Our enterprise plays quite an important 
part in the successes of Socialist industry. Having begun 5 
years ago for the first time in Russia the production of tractors, 
we have produced in this year 18,646, thus ensuring the techni- 
cal base of collectivization. 


New departments have now been built, powerful sections of 
our plant constructed according to the latest technique. We 


are now producing also steam turbines and are making ready 
to produce locomotives. 


And the whole struggle, the struggle for every tractor and 
turbine, for every ton of casting material and rolled iron is 
going on on the basis of Socialist competition and “Shock 
Brigades.” 


The educational institutions are steadily growing. A new 
House of Culture is being built, also a “factory kitchen”. 


Two worlds are competing. Two economic-political systems 
are in sharpest contradiction to each other. 


On the one hand the Soviet Union with its rapidly develop- 
ing Socialist construction, and on the other all capitalist coun- 
tries in a deep-going economic crisis. As a result the bour- 
geoisie is monstrously intensifying its offensive against the 
working class, tens of millions of unemployed, wage-cuts, and 
yet no state insurance or benefits handed to these starving 
workers. 


Looking for a way out of this crisis, in their pursuit for the 
division of the colonies and the seizure of the markets, the 
capitalist class is feverishly preparing for a new imperialist 
war—first and foremost for a war against the Soviet Union, 
which by its very existence serves to call upon the workers of 
the world to follow its example and put an end to capitalist 
exploitation. 


However, the peace policy of our government, so necessary 
for our further Socialist construction, bears witness that we 
do not desire any war. But in the event that a war is forced 
upon us, then the working class of the Soviet Union, as one 
man, with the support of the international proletariat, will be 
able to put forth due resistance to the imperialists. 


Of course, it is difficult for us to tell you of all of our work 
and achievements which we have won in the last 14 years, in 
this letter. 


So that you will be able directly to familiarize yourselves, 
we, the workers of the Krasniy Putilovetz, invite you to, send 
your representatives to the Soviet Union, to our plant. Elect 
a delegate of the workers in your plant, and we shall be indeed 
happy to share everything we know. To tell you of all of our 
successes and drawbacks. Let your representatives, after having 
acquainted themselves with everything we have, tell you, upon 
their return, the whole truth about the Soviet Union. 


We welcome the formation of the Friends of the Soviet 
Union. We trust you will also organize a branch of the F. S. U. 
and that the majority of your workers in your plant will join 
it and help in the building of the F. S. U. magazine—“a fear- 
less voice to speak for the Soviet workers”. 

Long live the international solidarity of the workers all over 
the world! 


With fraternal greetings—on behalf of 32,000 workers in 
“KRASNIY PUTILOVETZ”. 
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To the Miners of Kentucky: 
From the Miners of the pit “Kochegarka,”’ Gorlovka, Donbass: 


We, workers of pit No. 1, caled “Kochegarka,” are closely 
watching the struggle of the miners of your country carried 
on in defense of wages and for improvement of conditions. 


We know about the heroic fight you are leading against the 
bosses who aim to overcome the steadily growing crises by 
worsening your conditions of life and bringing you to com- 
plete ruin and slavery. 

We know that you are ranking among the first fighters for 
the defense of rights and wages of the working class. We, 
therefore, wish to remind you that the struggle of the working 
class against capitalist oppression is possible only on the con- 
dition of Class Unity between all proletarian forces. There- 
fore, no discrimination should be made between race, creed 
and color. The capitalists know this well enough, and do their 
utmost to prevent a United Front of the world proletariat. 

Capitalists coupled with the Socialist traitors are ->reading 
calumnies about and making preparations for an attack on 
the First Soviet Republic, whose toiling msses, tearing loose 
from the yoke of capitalism, became masters of the country, 
and are busy now building up socialism. 

The 15th Year of our Revolution witnesses the opening of 
518 newly built, giant factories equipped with the latest me- 
chanical devices, and 1,040 machine-tractor stations. 

On the Gorlovka premises where our pit is located we have 
a newly built colony for workers with good, bright houses 
and a splendid palace of culture. After completing our 6 
and 7 hour day’s work, the palace offers workers rest and 
recreation. We have a splendid clinic with various dispensaries 
where workers and their families receive free medical treat- 
ment. At the present time a park of Culture and Rest is being 
built for us, where we shall be able to get amusements and 
recreation not only for ourselves and wives, but also for our 
kiddies. Much more could be written about our achievements. 

Dear Comrades! We miners of pit No. 1, “Kochegarka,” 
invite you to send your delegates to the Soviet Union to see 
for yourselves what are the actual conditions in the U. S. S. R. 
We should like to establish relations with you, not only by 
correspondence, but by personal acquaintance. Let your dele- 
gates come to see our May Ist celebration. 

Comrades, call a meeting of the miners in your pit, of those 
organized as well as unorganized, together with the miners dis- 
missed from the pit, and elect representatives to come to us and 
get acquainted with the upbuilding of socialism in our country. 

Write us of your work and meetings. 


Signed ... KOCHEGARKA MINERS. 
DONBASS 
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Friends 
of the Soviet Union 


HE publication of our magazine, 

wee SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, comes at 
a pea a historic time. Tens of millions of 
Sie iG) unemployed workers in all of the lead- 

= = ing capitalist countries and the deepest 
suffering for millions of workers, farmers and their 
families. But, when we view the Soviet Union, we 
find an entirely different situation. There is no 
crisis, there is an unprecedented forward movement 
in industry and agriculture, which brings improved 
living conditions, the 7-hour day and 5-day week, 
liquidation of unemployment, social‘ insurance for 
all workers and their dependents. There is a 
bright certainty of what the future holds in store 
for the masses in the U. S. S. R. 


Answer Lies 

At this time the Friends of the Soviet Union 
starts publishing a fearless voice to answer the lies 
of the enemies of the working class. We bring re- 
ports of the Five-Year Plan, the picture of what is 
going on in industry, in education, and in culture. 
We show how the sharpest national antagonisms 
of old Russia have been completely done away 
with. We will see how the releasing of workers’ 
initiative is building a new world. 

It is our task as Friends of the Soviet Union to 
make known these facts to the American workers, 
farmers, and friends of the working class. To wipe 
away those prejudices that since 1917, the capitalist 
press has been building up to hide the real condi- 
tions from the American workers. To accomplish 
this will mean to bring added support to the Soviet 
masses, to encourage them in their “Shock-brigade” 
spirit to overcome all difficulties, and to build sol- 
idly the base of the Socialist system. 


1917—U. S. S. R. 

We look back fourteen years, and are amazed at 
the change that has come over the whole world 
since the November Revolution in 1917. We recall 
very vividly the hardships of the Soviet workers in 
those early days. Their heritage was a broken- 
down and bankrupt capitalist order. They strug- 
gled with insufficient food and clothing, through 
famine and civil war, and only their heroic will 
and sacrifices carried them forward to the gigantic 
accomplishments of the Five-Year Plan, and the 
proud march forward into the 15th year of the 


Soviet state. 
1917—U. S. A. 

Then we recall the conditions in America during 
the years following the 1917 Revolution. There 
was then a better standard of living for the work- 
ers, and the proud champions of imperialism pre- 
dicted permanent prosperity. 
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1932—U. S. A. 


Only a few years have passed and 1932 brings 
us quite a totally different picture. Crisis, starva- 
tion and growing slavery in every imperialist land. 
1931 brought the Hunger March to Washington, 
and bitter struggles of miners in Kentucky, textile 
workers in Lawrence, struggles of Negro workers 
in all sections of the country. 1932 is no longer met 
with promises of the panacea in Hoover’s magic 
60 days. 1932 heralds more misery and struggles, 
for the American proletariat is showing it will not 
starve to death without struggle. 


1932—U. S'S. R. 


But in the Soviet Union, 1932 ushers in an entire- 
ly different year. In 1931, 518 new giant factories 
were opened—in 1932 the number will be much 
larger. 1932 brings the completion of the Five- 
Year Plan in 4 years, and the close of 1932 will be 
the beginning of the second Five-Year Plan. 
Emphasis will then go to the light industries. and 
those things sacrificed to build the base of an in- 
dustrial country will now be produced in abundance 
—clothing, all food supplies, etc. The close of 1932 
means the complete liquidation of illiteracy. 1932 
will mean another year of spectacular advance in 
industry, agriculture and education. SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY will report this phenomenal 
growth, it will depict the life of the millions at work 
and play in the Soviet Union. 


War Is Being Prepared 


But while we hail the achievements of the Soviet 
Union, we must not forget that imperialism is pre- 
paring another war of intervention. This contrast 
between the two competing systems and the crisis 
in capitalism drives the imperialists to wage war. 

The very reason that the Soviet-system has suc- 
ceeded drives the imperialists to wage war to the 
bitter end on the Workers’ Republic. 

We, friends of the Soviet Union, warn the Amer- 
ican workers and sympathetic friends of this im- 
pending war. We call attention to the fact that on 
Capitol Hill in Washington the secret conferences 
go on to more effectively and quickly prepare for an 
imperialist, invasion of the U. S. S. R., starting with 
the withholding of recognition, refusal of credits, 
embargoes on Soviet goods and the smashing of 
American-Soviet trade. 


Do American Workers Want War on S. U.? 


We raise the question very sharply. Do the 
American workers want war on the Soviet Union? 
Have the American workers any interest in waging 
war against their fellow-workers in the Soviet 
Union, who are building their free workers’ state? 
We know the answer of the millions in this country. 
It is a thunderous “NO!” Millions of American 
workers are with the Soviet Union and move closer 
to their working class brothers. They hail the Five- 
Year Plan and the abolition of unemployment. 


American Friends Rally to U. S. S. R. 


The American workers helped the workers and 
peasants in the days of the dreadful famine of 1921. 
Again in the days when the work of building the 
large industries and collective farms started, the 
American friends of the Soviet Union sent tractors, 
trucks and machinery to help in those trying days. 
And now, when the Soviet workers need our help 
and solidarity to answer the lies and attacks of the 
enemies of the working class, we, the American 
F. S. U., will do our task again and energetically 
will build up our organization in support and 
defense of the Soviet Union.. 
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MT the end of the 18th century the territory 
H around the Dnieper River was completely 
undeveloped. After getting Crimea 
from the Tartars in the 18th century, it 
became a trade centre, and it was neces- 
sary to use the Dnieper River for navigation. However, 
the Dnieper River has many rapids, and it was impos- 
sible for boats to pass through. The rapids are so 
strong that when boats tried to pass they were broken. 
» Therefore, when in the 18th century, it was decided .u 
use the Dnieper for trade, one of the engineers made a 
project for a canal through the Dnieper River. 


The fulfillment of such a plan was extensive at 
that time and almost impossible to accomplish, and 
> they had to use prisoners for excavating. In 1805, 
when Czar Nicholas was in power, they again tried the 
project. Many soldiers died in deep water. Even at 
that period, the Dnieper River could not be used as a 

navigation base. 





After the experience of the United States and 
Sweden in the building of canals, Russian engineers 
again put up projects for water energy. In 1905, en- 
gineer Grafteor made a project. The Czar’s committee 
a realized that Grafteor’s plan was good. But this land 
was in the hands of the landowners, who would not 
give it up, because it was necessary to flood it; so the 
plan was not put into effect. 


In 1914 the project of engineer Rosoff was also en- 
dorsed by the Ministry Department of Roads, but War 
started and the plan again was not put into effect. 

In 1916, on the basis of capital invested by England 
and France, the Russian government began prepara- 
tions for the construction of the dam, on the project 
proposed by Rosoff. The only thing they were able to 
do was to lay down the temporary railroad of 40 kilo- 
meters. The Revolution put a stop to the work. After 
the Revolution, this territory was occupied by Germany 
—Germany’s intention was to colonize. 

In 1920, when Lenin issued the slogan for the elec- 
trification of the U. S. S. R., the Government realized 
the tremendous scope of its work. Professor Alexandrof 
voluntarily proposed a plan. When the scheme for 
electrification was submitted, the Soviet Government 
adopted his plan. From 1920 to 1926 all details of the 
scheme were laid out and by March, 1927, the com- 
plete scheme was presented to the Government. They 
then invited Hugh Cooper for consultation, and he ad- 
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vised an arch type dam instead of a straight type dam. 

The building of the dam will solve two problems, 
that of electrification and that of navigation. Cooper’s 
plan saved many millions of dollars. 


In connection with the dam they are also building 
five factories, chemical, aluminum, manganese and 
metallurgical. The factories will cost 800,000,000 rubles 
to construct. 

In view of the fact that the construction of the dam 
will flood 16,800 hectars of land and that 14 villages 
will be eliminated and 27 partially eliminated, the gov- 
ernment has advanced 7,500,000 rubles to the peasants 
to settle on other farms. 


In building the steel bridges the assignment for each 
man was one and a half tons, but the enthusiasm of the 
workers was so great, each man put up three tons of 
steel per day, and this saved 400,000 rubles. 

35,000 workers are employed on the Dam, out of 
which 8,000 are women workers. Up to a little while 
ago, women were doing only unskilled work. At pres- 
ent, they are also doing skilled work in the machine 
departments and elsewhere. The work is in three 
shifts, 7-hour day and 5-day week. 

There will be nine turbines of 90,000 ho ‘ 
The first two will be in operation by the middle of 
next summer, well ahead of schedule, and the Dam will 
be completed in four years. Colonel Cooper, seeing 
the tremendous tonnage of concrete work finished, 
could not help expresing wonder and admiration at this 
world record established in the Soviet Union. 





Continued on page 18 
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Building 
the New World 


By SCOTT NEARING 


IENS of millions of men and women face 
| a dilemma in the opening months of 1932. 
Shall they stand by the economic order 
| in which they have spent their lives and 
1 to which they have grown accustomed, or 
shall they tear down the remains of the old order, help 
to clear away the wreckage, and then lend their strength 
to the building of a new society? 


These bewildered masses believed in the old order. 
Under its leadership they stinted and saved, suffered 
and fought, to make homes; to lay away something 
against old age; to secure a measure of peace and free- 
dom. But after the past years of unemployment, wage 
cuts, speed-up, and bank failures, it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that capitalist imperialism cannot and 
should not be saved. 

The economic ideas accepted and taught in the cap- 
italist world were worked out by the economists of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. They rest upon 
private ownership of the means of production and the 
private appropriation of the profits derived from the 
exploitation of the workers. 


The economic ideas accepted and taught in the 
Soviet Union, which alone among the nations has 
escaped the world economic crisis, were worked out by 
Marx, Engles and their followers. These ideas may 
be summed up in the sentence: Society must own the 
means of production, while the production of industry 
must be used, under the direction of the organized 
workers, to feed, clothe, house and educate the human 
race. 

When the Bolsheviks took over the bankrupt, shat- 
tered social structure of Russia in November, 1917, 
they based their work of salvage and reconstruction, on 
certain ideas which are not usually accepted in capitalist 
society. These ideas center about the historic develop- 
ment of society through various stages, and the pres- 
ent role of the working class as the driving force in 
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the building of a new and better social order. The 
first stage in this work is socialist construction under 
a working class dictatorship. 

These ideas or principles of Bolshevism represent a 
new method of organizing society. The Soviet masses 
are advancing, over untrodden paths, toward a prom- 
ised land that they propose that the entire human race 
shall occupy. 


Colleetives (Continued) 


taken instead of capital only in dairy collectives. If a 
peasant has more property than he needs for the 
amount of his share, then he gives it to the collective 
as a loan and gets interest on the value of the stock 
loaned. 

Machines: All machines from a collective are 
brought to what is called a tractor machine station. 
The bulk of the capital for this station is provided by 
the state, but part of the capital is provided by the 
collectives in the form of this machinery. They form 
what is called a mixed company, the collective pays 
for the use of the machinery but gets back profits in 
accordance with its shares. 

Administration of collective: The general member- 
ship meeting is the highest body of the collective, but 
since some collectives have between 18 and 25 thou- 
sand people and take in between 3 and 4 thousand 
households, a general membrship meeting is impos- 
sible. They therefore elect a delegate to a delegate 
meeting which in turn elects a management committee 
of 7 to 19, depending on the size of the farm. 

Capital and profits: The capital and profits are 
divided. The income of the farm goes into various 
funds. A special fund for buying of new machinery 
and improvement of the farm (every collective farm 
must increase its capital). A special fund for aged and 
infants, for wear and tear of material, for cultural ac- 
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tivities. The proportion and size of these funds is de 
termined by these delegation meetings. What is left, is 
distributed among the members according to the work 
they put in. They get their money at the end of the 
year when an accounting has been made; however, 
they can get an advance loan up to 70% of the amount 
of work they have done. 

Communes: In a commune everything is collectiv- 
ized. Wages are paid according to work done, but 
they do not get money, but food, houses, clothing, etc. 
They have collective services of all kinds, more cultural 
institutions and lead a communal life in every respect. 
A commune is not isolated from the rest of the com- 
munity. It is run on a business basis and has rela- 
tions with the rest of the country. 
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Expansion in the Soviet Theatre 


By H. W. L. DANA 





MT a time when the theatres of New York 
M are retrenching, it is interesting to find 
the theatres of Moscow expanding. The 
Soviet theatres are expanding not merely 
in the number and size of the actual theatre 
buildings, but also in the quantity and quality of the 
plays produced. 


Of the New York theatres which were a few years 
ago used for regular plays only about half are now 
open. Some have gone movie and others are dark. 
In Moscow not a single one of the theatres has been 
turned into a moving-picture house, but they are all 
going full force as regular theatres. Indeed in many 
of the theatres the crowd has been so great that it has 
been necessary to build still bigger buildings. For ex- 
ample, the Kamerny Theatre, which as its name implies 
was originally only a Chamber Theatre and occupied a 
large room of an old palace, has been entirely recon- 
structed and reopened last summer with a splendid 
large new auditorium in the most modern style and 
with a novel form of stage which instead of curving 
out toward the auditorium, curves in away from it. It 
was here that the reception was given last July in honor 


of Bernard Shaw. 
The so-called Studio of the Little Theatre, which 


two years ago occupied a tiny room with only about 
four seats each side of the aisle, has since then moved 
into the building left vacant by Balieff’s “Chauve- 
Souris,” and is now building across the river what will 
be the largest of all the Moscow theatres except the 
Opera, or Big Theatre. It will be necessary soon to 


give it some other title than “The Studio of the Little 
Theatre”. 


What was formerly the third studio of the Moscow 
Art Theatre has had three or four times to enlarge its 
capacity and has now a marvelously equipped stage 
with a range of magnificent productions, which shows 
that it has emerged from a mere studio into one of 
the most important theatres in the world, “The 
Vakhtangov Theatre”. At present Meyerhold and his 
company are acting in Leningrad, in order that the 


Meyerhold Theatre in Moscow may be rebuilt, doing 
away completely with the proscenium arch. and arrang- 
ing the seats in one steeply inclined bank from the 
floor to the very roof of the theatre, eliminating all 
boxes and galleries. 


This expansion in the theatres of Moscow can be 
found reflected in the theatres throughout the Soviet 
Union. In Novosibirsk, the capital of Siberia, is being 
built what will be the largest of all the theatres in the 
U. S. S. R. Throughout the Union some 530 new 
theatres will have been constructed during the five 
years of the Five-Year Plan. 


Even more striking than this external expansion of 
the actual theatre building, is the internal expansion in 
the plays that are produced inside these theatres. The 
enforced economy on the part of the American theatre 
managers has discouraged any recent innovations on 
the part of the scenic designers. In the Soviet Union, 
on the other hand, everything is done to encourage 
new and experimental forms in scenic design. The 
actors, instead of being forced always to fit into the 
same type of character, are given a great range of 
roles to act on different nights and are thus able to 
expand their art. Finally, the playwwrights themselves 
are branching out into new styles of play writing. The 
Russian Revolution, far from narrowing the range of 
drama, has enormously widened it. Now both old 
plays and new, both conventional and revolutionary, 
both realistic and expressionistic, are to be found. 


It is an extraordinary fact that the Soviet Union, at 
the very moment of its economic struggle in the Five- 
Year Plan, should still have the money and energy to 
make this advance on the cultural front. This external 
and internal expansion of the Soviet Theatre is but one 
more indication of the general healthy condition of the 
Soviet Union. 





There are more day nurseries in Soviet Russia than in 


all the rest of the world combined. 
—H. Ageloff—N. Y. Times, Dec. 27, ’31. 
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Organization Notes 


By GEORGE MARTIN 


NEW YORK 


On November 22nd, a symposium was held at which close 
to a thousand workers were turned away, because the house 
was packed to overflow. A series of seven lectures on the 
New Culture in the Soviet Union has been organized. They 
take place every Thursday night. Already they include Pro- 
fessor Dana on “The New Soviet Theatre,’’ Marcel Scherer on 
“24 Hours with the Soviet Family Fillipov,” Louis Lozowick on 
“Art and Artists in the Soviet Union,” Harry A. Potamkin on 
“The Soviet Film versus Hollywood,” Joshua Kunitz on 
National Minority and Education in the Soviet Union.” Joseph 
Freeman on “Bourgeois versus Proletarian Literature,” and 


Michael Gold on ‘The New Cultural Front.” 


Detailed plans have been worked out to bring the report of 
the delegation to the A. F. of L. locals, and in all sections of 
the city. The N. Y. District is introducing a 10-Weeks Plan 
(Jan. 15 to March 31) which calls for the recruitment of 2,000 
new members and 3,000 new subs. to SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY. 


On Monday, December 14th, the N. Y. Local had a Ban- 
quet for activists (following the example of the Soviet shock- 
brigaders). In order to attend this dinner, the activists had 
to secure a minimum of 10 subs. No others were admitted! 
The activists were the honorary guests of the N. Y. Local, and 
included the following members. 





OS a eee RB I oss ciiss sacs cenccnncasenscte 10 
eMIRIR -ncscicsavescssatosehesdaasequreonedl 4 Elizabeth Mins ............ iciotee 10 
IE III suc sescrcsstvesovsecasessicsie 28 Gertrude Robbins ...................... 10 
PS SIONS | 3000550005500 qps0essoese 27 Morris 200NCGOR ...................... 10 
Leo Crews .......... EN rE |) 
Dr. Sapolsky .. S. Krieger eee 10 
A. T. Cutler D, Ses. WOOD ..........5 10 
Alex Chichkan sé Murray Blyne 10 
BI, tt actors C. Leiberman 10 
Harry Gold SONA 
H. Simonson INN ob, sccscecsvcccesooeanies 10 
BE III 55.0 ccrsnesscnnesscoesaseseade 12 cc. cacoasescesesesoone 10 
 EREIRSESE: ee 0 OS eee 
Rose Engelberg .....................-- BS PRE SE x... nsen ees sncneacencn 10 
BR MIDE. ....12.0205-ccrccecsrcsesceveess Be III oxo szevcnconenocasvocseconsay 10 
iller 





PHILADELPHIA—The Philadelphia local has just opened 
an office at 629 Chestnut Street. Is planning to establish a 
special book department and circulating library. The local 
is preparing for a series of lectures on the New Culture during 
the month of February. The first lecture will be given by 
Marcel Scherer, National Secretary of the F. S. U., on “24 
Hours with the Fillipov Family.” 

According to the latest report (Dec. 26th), the local actually 
secured 317% subs., and expects to complete the 500 mark 
by Jan. ist Also Philly arranged a Banquet for its activists 
which included the following members: 





: SIR. scscs ssocasdsebiveosene 11 
rs. H. Stambler 


SAN FRANCISCO—The San Francisco local has mapped 
out a 6-Months Plan and branched out its activities into 21 
surrounding cities and towns. A special Bulletin giving de- 
tails of this 6-Months Plan has been distributed to the entire 
membership of the F. S. U- in the northern part of California. 

In referring to the Magazine, here too the comrades are 
getting in the campaign the active support of the membership 
in all surrounding cities 


OUR FIRST ACTIVISTS WE WANT MORE OF ’EM 
mace be. M. Jub Bec 10” 
eet is al armen, orl 10” 


LOS ANGELES—Our organization in Los Angeles is daily 
being attacked by the infamous “Red Squad” who are break- 
ing up every meeting arranged. This terror is part of the 
police attack directed by the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, through 
the “Red Squad” and American Legion. 

The comrades are reorganizing and preparing to carry on 
the work of the F. S. U. The comrades also inform us that 
they are making a serious effort to follow the example of the 
other cities in the campaign for the magazine. We sure look 
forward to the membership in getting on the job and approach- 
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ing the thousands of workers and friends for subs. and support 
for the Magazine and the building of the F. S. U. organization. 


CANADA—In spite of the persecution that exists against the 
labor movement in Canada, where practically every meeting 
is broken up by the terror of the police and the government, 
Friends of the Soviet Union continues with its work, and is 
now preparing for a National Convention. 

The Friends of the Soviet Union, U. S. A. Section, sends 
greetings to our Canadian brothers in their splendid work to 
build the Friends of the Soviet Union into a powerful organ- 
ization. We also send greetings to the National Convention. 


TALLENTIRE TOUR—The National Bureau is at present 
touring comrade Tallentire through the country. Comrade 
Tallentire is a member of the National Committee and has 
participated in many activities in the labor movement. The 
yoann are the cities and the dates that Comrade Tallentire 
will cover: 





i IN co vccisscsssicctsccivacel St. Paul, Minn. 
Wea » ord aoe “antics Memb. Meeting 
° ie in Cities Memb. 
Fri, - ~ Mette vi : 
ibbing or Virginia 
Sat. 2 Re Superior, Wis. ) 
Sun. i CARE Duluth. Minn. 


ed. OF RII saisnnsonsoeasannsaciusid Arrive Seattle 

(Wed., Feb. 10 to Wed., Feb, 17, inclusive, meetings in 
Seattle District to be arranged in Bellingham, Mt. Vernon, 
Everett, Seattle, Tacoma, Aberdeen, including an F. §S. U. 
ae meeting in Seattle. Sun. Feb. 15th.) 
rE eee Portland, Oregon 

(Sat.. Feb. 20 to Sun,, Feb, 28, inclusive, meetings and 
conferences in Bay District to be arranged by Secretary in San 
Francisco in such towns as Richmond, Berkeley, Oakland, Palo 
Alo, San Jose, Stockton, etc., with Bay District membership 
meeting Sun., Feb. 21, at 1 P. M., and California District Con- 
ference Sat. and Sun., Feb. 27 and 28.) 
Mon. Feb. aks chfcdbexsavavesciscanee Santa Cruz 
Wed. “ re oe 
(Wed., March 2 to Sun., March 6. inclusive, in Los Angeles; 

membership meeting Sunday; March 6th.) 





NOTICE TO ALL MEMBERS 

_ The National Office of the Friends of the Soviet Union 
printed new — cards for the year of 1932, and dues 
stamps at 25c each. ch stamp is good for three months. 

_ All members are asked to immediately 
their respective branches in their city, and make sure that 
they get the new membership card (1932). Members who 
have no branches in their city, and are not attached to any 
nearby local, should communicate directly with the National 
Office, 80 East 11th Street, New York City. 


et in touch with 











GREETINGS 


“72 YEAR OLD WILL SPREAD MAGAZINE” 

Thank “4 - this new magazine. Fg been a Socialist for 50 
years, going about printing on stone wa more than 50 years ago, 
these words. “NO STARVATION UNDER SOCIALISM” Some 
72 now and one of the aw tee I cannot help, but am sending my 
subscription for a year... Find $1 enclosed...Wi spread the Magazine 


as far as I am able. 
J. M.—Reading, Mass. 


“WILL GET OTHERS” 


It is certainly with great’ joy that I observe your plan to statt a 
new magazine containing the truth about Russia. Enclosed is my year’s 
sub., therefore, and I will try to get others as soon as possible. 


May all success crown the effort to spread the truth abo’ ussia, 
for there be many liars now abroad in the 1 land. gated a M. 


“TWO COPIES—MAKE MORE FRIENDS” 
— lad have th i dependable informa- 

am very to have the opportunity to get 
den on the grittem af Seeks Tenn ge o to Russia and 
help my comrades there. Here business is dead. If { stick to it I'll 
go to the poor house. Send me two copies, I can have one to give 
away and help make more friends for Soviet Russia. 

L. M.—Omaha, Neb. 


FROM A PENNILESS FIGHTING MINER 
ia a Shee a magazine monthly. Comra I 
am engaged with hundreds of other miners in desperate strike ag: 
Ry a hee a a of magazine I will 
ut assurse you if you P send me co 
not 4 I am a real, revolutionary worker. The favor above will 
ee Y f omic freedom, 
ours for econ 
Member of U. M. W. of A. 
Local 171. Lexington, Mo. 


From EGON ERWIN KISCH. German writer and publicist. 
To the first magazine published on the Soviet Union in a number of years. 

I have been in the U.S.8.R. for almost a now and can contrast 
conditions in the most capitalistic country in the world with the land of 
socialist construction. t a difference! In . I found a splen- 
did technique, rich natural resources. a widespread network, 
yet all this ae not alleviate the masses, 
t 


tremendous misery the 
nor raise th ural level. In the Soviet Union, the terrible con- 
ditions inherited from tsarism have been overcome. A technically back- 
ward people has created mighty industries and a modern culture; 
it has liquidated forever poverty. injustice, lack of culture ( nbildung} 
and unemployment. Millions of ns are study and 
hundreds of millions, inspired and full of stren 


Soviet Walaa. 
(Signed) EGON ERWIN KISCH. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


Is the Five Day Week 
Given Up? 


By L. F. VINOW 


(Ed. note: A recent ‘White’ lie was circulated in all capitalist 
papers that the 5-day week had failed and was abolished. 
Of course, no such decision was made. 
And the following article tells us what took place and why.) 





ly Fema NE of the greatest social achievements of 

mi bs ¥ the working class of the Soviet Union in 
recent years is—in addition to the seven- 
hour day and the final abolition of un- 
employment—the uninterrupted Five-day 
week. It possesses tremendous economic importance in 
that it renders possible, in the factories, in which it is 
introduced, the continual utilization of machinery 
sixty working days more every year, which means a 20 
per cent greater production with the same plant. It 
has a great importance for the standard of living of 
the working class: 13-14 more rest days a year mean a 
considerable improvement for the working class to 
promote its health and extend its culture. It has a 
tremendous importance for the class struggle of the 
proletariat as, with the abolition of Sundays and 
church festivals, a severe blow is given to counter- 
revolutionary religious propaganda. 


On November 24, 1931, the Soviet papers published 
a decree of the Council of People’s Commissaries of 
the U. S. S. R., in which it is stated in the preamble 
that: 

The Council of People’s Commissaries consider 
the continuous 5-day week as a fundamental form of 
the organization of labor in the U. S. S. R., but 
with a view to eliminating errors committed in va- 
rious institutions, the decree in question permits the 
Commissariats and other institutions to reintroduce 
temporarily the 6-day week with a common rest day. 


Institutions adopting the 6-day week work 5 days 
and rest on the sixth day. The days of rest to be 
fixed definitely, e. g., on the 6th, 12th, 18th, 24th and 
30th, instead of as hitherto being on different dates of 
the month for different institutions. The last rest day 
of February is to be on March 1. 


Institutions adopting the 6-day interrupted week in- 
stead of the 5-day week are to reduce the working day 
from 6% hours to 6 hours. 


The change to the 6-day interrupted working week 
may only be made with the consent of the correspond- 
ing Council of People’s Commissaries, and by agree- 
ment with the Commissariat for Labor or its local de- 
partments and under its control. 


The 6-day working week may be adopted as from 
December 1, 1931. 

The decree, however, directs that the continuous 
working week is to be maintained in all institutions 
which are subsidiary to continuous working enterprises 
and which serve the cultural and other needs of the 
wide masses of the population (co-operatives, State 
shops, public dining rooms, trams, "buses, hospitals, 
waterworks, fire brigades, information bureaus, etc.). 

The Five-day week is not done away with, as is assert- 
ed by the capitalist and social democratic press, but a 
number of administrative and other offices are per- 
mitted, temporarily and with the sanction of the — 
authorities, to introduce the six-day week with fixed 
rest days. 


This departure from the fundamental role of the 
five-day week is introduced not because “the worker 
does not know what to do on his free days” without 
his relatives and friends (This ridiculous assertion is 
on a par with the old lie of the “socialization of 
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women”). It is generally known that at the time of the 
introduction of the five-day week, it was provided that 
the wishes of the members of families and members of 
sport organizations, etc., for a common rest day to be 
taken into consideration as far as possible. The above- 
mentioned exceptions are permitted in order to correct 
the mistakes in the carrying out of the five-day week. 
What mistakes are they? In the first place, inadequate 
organizational preparations of personal responsibility 
for definite work, faulty cooperation between personnel 
and management, etc. It is a question of organiza- 
tional shortcoming as a result of which, in individual 
cases, the five-day week—according to an expression of 
Comrade Stalin—has remained on paper. 


The order relates only to offices (authorities, etc.) 
and not to works and factories. On the contrary, the 
fact of the uninterrupted five-day week in the factories 
sets a natural barrier to the temporary going over to 
the six-day week. This does not mean that many 
factories, which adopted the five-day week overhastily 
and without proper preparation, are not permitted to 
depart from the chief form of organization of work. 


The five-day week remains the chief form of the 
organization of work in the present stage of socialist 
construction. 





SUBSCRIPTION TO 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


NAME 


I acca is ceas sty acceseesucenyataplcdonataecotgaceeds ecetauennaieapeecaeel 


$1.00 for 1 year. 


Mail to—SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. Room 238, 80 E. 1ith 8t. 
New York City. 


(Enclose check or money order.) 
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Intervention (Continued) 


The source of the rumors and their purpose is now 
quite clear. One would need to possess the soldier- 
like naievete of General Graves to complain in be- 
wilderment: 


“Tt is difficult to understand why the United States 
sent representativees to get certain specific information 
about war prisoners, and then decided to send troops 
to Siberia to frustrate any action taken by organizations 
of German and Austian war prisoners which United 
States representatives said did not exist.” 


Later, having acquainted himself with the British, 
French and Japanese representatives and the Amer- 
ican diplomatic agents in Siberia, General Graves un- 
derstood why these agents lied so shamelessly. 


“These men had contacts with and formed friend- 
ships among the class with whom they associated, and 
if Russians, they were universally pro-tarist. It is pos- 
sible the men I have in mind belonged to the class of 
Americans who have no sympathy with the aspirations 
of the so-called submerged class, whether in Russia or 
in the United States. 


“There can be no question that the U. S. Consul 
General in Siberia, Mr. Harris, was an ardent supporter 
of Kolchak, and the principles of government for 
Russia’s espoused cause by the Kolchak regime. The 
people put in office by Admiral Kolchak were practi- 
cally all former tsarist officials and Absolutists, in so 
far as Russia was concerned, and Mr. MacGowan, 
American Consul in Irkutsk, and later at Vladivostok, 
was an extreme partisan and did all he could to ad- 
vance the interests of the Absolutists, and he was the 
consul who notified the American Ambassador at 
Vologda that a trainload of German Staff officers 
passed through Irkutsk with their insignia poorly con- 
cealed by Russian overcoats, and that these German 
officers were on their way to organize the German and 
Austrian prisoners with a view to taking the Trans- 
Siberian railway. It is now known that Mr. MacGowan 
was imposed upon, and probably by some one inter- 
ested in getting President Wilson to consent to send 
American troops to Siberia. 


“Mr. DeWitt C. Poole, who later had charge of 
Russian affairs in the State Department, showed by his 
efforts to espouse the cause of Kolchak, that he did not 
favor the announced policy of the United States, not 
to intervene in the internal affairs of the Russian 


people. 


“The only logical conclusion one, who was present 
in Siberia during intervention and knew the sidelight, 
can come to is that the main reason for intervention 
was not given to the public. The action of the repre- 
sentatives of the Allies, as well as that of the Consul 
General of the United States, justified the belief that 
all allied and associated nations had in mind to check 
the spread of communsim where troops went to Russia. 

... After the Armistice there was no effort made 
to conceal the fact that Allied troops were trying to 
destroy Bolshevism.” (pp. 193-195.) 


General Graves did not wish to spill the blood of 
American soldiers in order to check the spread of com- 
munism. This brought him into conflict with all of the 
representatives of the Allied powers and with American 
diplomacy. He was declared a Bolshevik, and when 
he returned to America he was even subjected to the 
annoyances of spies following his activities. 


General Graves relates in his book that August Heid, 
representative of the War Trades Board, who was send- 
ing reports to the State Department giving truthful in- 
formation about the situation in Siberia, received a 
cable in reply that, Mr. Heid was not sending the kind 
of information the State Department wanted him to 
send from Siberia. 


Poor General Graves was unable to send the kind of 
cables required and was therefore taken for a Bolshe- 
vik and must now print a book filled with bewilder- 
ment. There were others, however, who were able to 
send the right kind of cables. We do not know whether 
there are still people as honest as General Graves in 
the American Army or the American Diplomatic ser- 
vice. But we have no doubt that there still remain 
people who are able to send “the kind of cables re- 
quired”. Otherwise we would not have before us the 
speech of Congressman Britten, chairman of the Naval 
Appropriations Committee, who recently declared: 


“Russia is mobilizing colossal land, sea and air 
forces in Manchuria. The whole world is sitting 
on a volcano which may erupt at any moment.” 


There is no doubt that the world is sitting on a 
volcano. The best proof of this is the existence of 
people like Congressman Britten. The question is 
whether in America we will find people who will tell 
how the Brittens replace the forces of nature and 
occupy themselves by fabricating volcanoes. Again I 
ask, have such honest people as General Graves gone 
quite out of date in America? 


Dnieperstroy (Continued) 


During the past spring the new dam across the 
Dnieper successfully withstood the greatest flood in the 
history of this river. The whole town and nearby ter- 
ritory was mobilized, Red Army men, doctors, nurses, 
specialists, Consomols and Pioneers, to work during the 
days of the heavy flood to fight back and save the 
Dam. 


While building the Dam there is being built a large 
modern new city, schools, hospitals, clubs, rest homes, 
Park of Culture, technical schools and universities. 


The Czarist governments spoke for over 200 years 
of a dam across the river. The Soviet workers are 
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making their Dam a reality in 4 years. Meanwhile the 
millions of dollars spent on Muscle Shoals Dam in the 
U. S. A. go to waste, and on the Boulder Dam, millions 
more go to grafters and corrupt public officials. 


The Soviet workers and their government brook no 
delay, overcome every obstacle, know no graft—their 
plans go forward with unparalleled success. 


“hough Dnieperstroi is a power giant, it will be sur- 
passed by the Kemerovo plant in Siberia, construction 
work on which started last year. 


The harnessing of water power to produce electricity 
is only just started in the U. S. S. R. 
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Health Under the Soviets 
Average Ist year Infant deaths 
in Moscow up to 1914....27 out of 100 
wa..." ~ we 
» + + . « 


More Bread Than Under Czarism 
Average annual harvest gain (1910-1914) 57 million tons 
and her exports averaged 19 million tons 
In 1929-30 Soviet crop was 88 million tons 
and exports only 14 million tons 
Soviet Russia retained 36 million tons more 
for internal consumption 
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GREETINGS 
THE NEW YORK DISTRICT 


of the 
FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION 


greets “SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY” with a pledge that it 
will do its share to build up a circulation in the City of New 
York of 25,000 by Jan. 1, 1933. 














READ MORE ABOUT RUSSIA 
Order Your Literature 
FRIENDS OF SOVIET UNION 

80 E. 11th St., N. Y. C. 





SOVIET PICTORIAL 


A pamphlet of 32 pages, containing 70 latest 
photos—showing the U. S. S. R. FORGING 
f AHEAD, Published by FRIENDS OF 
SOVIET UNION. Single Copy, 10c. Special 
Rates for Bundles. 


(3 for 25c....7 for 50c.... 15 for $1.00) 





SOVIET UNION YEAR BOOK 
600 pages of Valuable Information 
Formerly $2.50. 

Now Specially Priced, $1.00 





THE DECISIVE YEAR 
in the 
SOVIET UNION 
By A. A. HELLER 
44 Pages - - - 10c. 
Special Rates for Bundles 
(3, for 25c....7 for 50c.... 15 for $1.00) 


“I have finished geniins the little book, 
THE DECISIVE YEAR. also have looked 
over your pro and cannot Taine of any better 
way to carry it out than by educating the work- 
> of ~ sree th as to the true state affairs and 

a them favorably towards the 
USSR. WY opinion that a copy of THE 
DECISIVE b+. — should be placed in every 
working man’s 

“The war cen the Soviet Union seems to 
be just around the corner, and there is no time to 


“I am 58 years old and - do sezinas to 
defeat the frightful scheme of imperialis: 


It is just such spirit and enthusiasm that is needed to 
distribute our literature to the millions in the United 
States. 

Send for bundle and make sure that your friends, shop- 


mates, and other workers get a copy of it. 





WILL SOON BE OUT 
. OV. 
(1931) REPORT OF (1931) 
AMERICAN WORKERS DELEGATION 
To 14th Anniversary Celebration of U.S.S.R. 
SPREAD THE MESSAGE OF THE SOVIET 
WORKERS AND PEASANTS TO THE 
MILLIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


SPECIAL RATES—A bundle of 10 for 50c. 





BUY YOUR LITERATURE THROUGH 


The F.S.U. Book Department 


80 EAST 11th STREET 
New York, N. Y. 
(Mail Orders Quickly Attended To) 





bec 


East Bronx Branch 
FRIENDS OF SOVIET UNION 
greets first issue of 
“SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY” 
We pledge to bring the magazine and its message to the 
American workers. 





SUCCESS TO 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


We pledge full cooperation. 
BROWNSVILLE BRANCH—F. S. U. 





Greetings to 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


PROSPECT WORKERS CLUB 
1157 Southern Blvd., Bronx, N. Y. 





Greetings From 
I. W. O. SCHOOL 16 
1210 Elder Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


STALIN BRANCH 52 I. W. O. 
951 Leggett Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


DAVID PINSKI, Bronx, N. Y. 
SAMUEL LEIBSON, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PAUL and ANNA RAFF, N. Y. 


We, the Italian Section of the 


FRIENDS OF SOVIET UNION, 
consisting of workers who have come from a land of suffering 
terrifically from fascist terror, salute 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Italian Section, F. S. U. 
Joseph Altieri, 80 E. llth St., N. Y. C. 





WELCOME 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
With enthusiasm and determination 
Towards 100,000 Circulation 
SAN FRANCISCO LOCAL— F. S. U. 
1179 Market St. 





WELCOME TO 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Forward to 100,000 new readers and friends. 
CLEVELAND LOCAL— F. S. U. 
5511 Euclid St. 





The F. S. U. will forge ahead with 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
We pledge a mass circulation in Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA LOCAL—F. S. U. 
629 Chestnut St. 





ON TO A MASS CIRCULATION OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
WASHINGTON, D. C., BRANCH—F. S. U. 











Prescriptions Carefully Compounded at the 
SCHAPIN-RABINOWITZ PHARMACY, Inc. 
116 Second Ave., Cor. 7th St., New York 
DRydock 4-7755 Philip Rickoff, Ph. G. 





Geetings from the COMMITTEE PRESENTING 
the play “STEEL” by John Wexley, at Webster Hall, 
February 17 and 18 for the benefit of THE WORKERS 
SCHOOL and THE DAILY WORKER. _ Tickets 
obtainable at the Workers School and the Workers 
Bookshop. 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE! IN THE NEXT ISSUE! fim 


FIRST OF A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES ON 


“24 HOURS WITH THE FILLIPOV FAMILY IN MOSCOW” 


‘i 
4 


National Secretary 
of F.S.U. 


DOES RUSSIA BREAK UP 


THE FAMILY a te 
What are the Russian work- The story of the daily life of a 


ers wages, social insur- oe oO ai real Soviet family, with many pic- 

. ance, housing conditions, cae “at tures and explanations of all 

working hours, food? / : ithe phases of life in new Russia. Tell 

What are the activities of i oe ; me your friends about this series. 

- mggage e — ; if eS Se ‘oe Have them subscribe to SOVIET 

culture? sist ee Oe ee -t ” A aa RUSSIA TODAY s0 that they 
The Next Issue of can read in 


__ SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY . a. oll ‘ without interruption. Don’t miss 
will bring you the answers thru the aee gal “ae i BM. these articles! 
Fillipov Family Series a i eee j \ lla, bile : 





1. QUESTION BOX— INTIMATE SKETCHES OF SHOCK 


We ask readers to write us all questions referring BRIGADERS— 

to Soviet Russia. We will especiall ele ‘ . . 
letters from groups of workers in analog: Silken, Short biographies of Soviet heroes in their work 
mills and farms. Address Question Box Editor, of building a Socialist Society. 

SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, at 80 E. 11th St, 


Room 238, N. Y. C. 4. “WHITE” LIES— 


e invite all our send in clippi 
2. FIFTEEN YEARS AGO— Wo jnlmartins® lie printed in the copialie 


Review of daily events that took place in Russia, papers. We will gladly answer these lies by giv- 
15 years ago, as published in the New York ing the true facts of existing conditions in Soviet 
Papers. Russia. 








ATTENTION READERS AND FRIENDS 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY with a circulation of 100,000 will reach and influence millions of Amer- 
ican workers and friends in support of U. S. S. R. We ask you to help us reach our goal by getting 


subscriptions for SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY from your friends, fellow workers in your local union, society, 
shop and factory. 


Ca, TWO FREE PRIZES FOR ACTIVISTS 
a a A Lenin Watch From Red Berlin 


This watch will be THE RED FOG LIFTS 


given as a prize to *A Wall Street man visits Soviet Russia” 
By A. MULDAVIN 


every member and ss eh EM 
. This book—recently publi i given to 
\ aS reader who will —— every member and reader who will secure 30 
50 yearly subscrip- yearly subscriptions. The book is autographed 
TKO! tions by the author and will include an acknowledge- 
Wb, : ment of appreciation from the editorial committee 
of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 





Notice—The word “Prolet” near the picture of Lenin. Instead of seconds, 
it spells out in the German language “Proletariat of the World Unite.” 


BECOME AN ACTIVIST FOR “SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY” 











